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NEG     32  750    BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  1942-43  feed  supply  is  t  h  e   largest  on  record— 9  percent  more 

THAN  THE  1941-42  SUPPLY.  ThE  SUPPLY  PER  ANIMAL  UNIT  IS  ABOUT  THE  SAME 
AS  LAST  YEAR  AND  17  PERCENT  ABOVE  THE  1923-32  AVERAGE.  The  1942  RECORD 
PRODUCTION  OF  FEED  GRAINS  AND  OIL  CAKE  AND  MEAL,  TOGETHER  WITH  INCREASED 
WHEAT  FOR  FEED,  PROBABLY  WILL  BE  ABOUT  LARGE  ENOUGH  T  0  TAKE  CARE  OF  OUR 
DOMESTIC  AND  LEND-LEASE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS  WITHOUT 
GREATLY  REOUCING  RESERVE   STOCKS   OF   FEED  GRAINS. 
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Table  1»~  Market  prices  of  feeds  and  livestock-feed  urice  ratios, 
September  19U0,  19U1,  and  July- Sept  ember  1942 


I  tens 


'Unit 


Grains  . 

Corn  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago  :  Bu. 

No.  3  Yellow,  Kansas  City  :  " 

Oats  No.  3  White,  Chicago   :  " 

No.   3  White,  Minneapolis  . .  :  " 

Barley  No.  3,  Minneapolis  ......  :  " 

Wheat  No.  2  Hd.  Winter,  Kansas  City  :  » 

Bye  No.  2,  Minneapolis   '  :  " 

Soybeans,  No.  2  Yellow,  Chicago   :  " 

Byproduct  Feeds  : 

Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   :  Ton 

Chic-go   : 

Bui  :alo  ,  . ,  : 

Standard  middlings,  Minneapolis   : 

Chicago   : 

Buffalo   : 

Cottonseed  meal ,  4l?£  protein,  Chicago   : 

4l$  protein,  Memphis 

Soybean  meal ,  4l$  protein,  Chicago   : 

Linseed  meal,   3^$  protein,  Minneapolis   : 

3^  protein,  Buffalo   : 

Peanut  meal,  45$  protein,  S.E.  milling  points: 

Copra  meal,  Los  ingeles   : 

White  hominy,  feed,  Chicago   : 

Glut  en  feed,  23^  protein,  Chicago  : 

Tanks ge ,  digester,  60$,  Chicago   : 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago   : 

Fish  m a al ,   San  Erancisco   : 

Brewers'  dried  grains ,  Milwaukee   : 

Distillers'  dried  grains,  Cincinnati   : 

Alfalfa  meal,  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City  .......  t 


Indexes  of  Feed  Prices  4/ 

Feed  grains,  United  States,  1910-14  =  100   

Oilseed  meal,  Terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100  ... 
Livestock  byproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

Terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100   

Eleven  principa;  high-protein  feeds, 
Terminal  markets,  19  35-  39  =  100   


Indexes  of  Livestock- Feed  Price  Ratios  8/ 

Hog-corn  ratio,  Chicago,  1920-39  =  100   

Beef-corn  ratio,  Chicago,  1920-39  =  100   

Butterfat-f eed  ratio,  United  States,  1920-39=100 
jgg-feed  ratio.  United  States,  19?l-4o  =  100   


1942 


  Sept.  i_  

TWO     ;  15^1  iJuly  UIg.  ;Sept 


Cv.nts      Cents  Cents  Cents  Cent 


64. 
2/63. 
\o. 

26, 

75. 

*3. 

80. 

17. 

20. 
21. 
1?. 
20. 
21. 

31. 
24. 

2.7. 
2/24. 

2/25. 
20. 
19. 
26. 
22. 
44. 

1*3. 
46. 

19. 

27. 

20. 


5    75.1  26.0  84. 

9    72.0  23,3  82. 

9    45.9  47.6  49. 

0  42,8  44.3  44. 

1  60.4  65.1  64. 

5  114.1  107.9  ill. 

6  67.8  60.6  58* 

7  183„2  174.1  171. 


84. 
82  J 
48. 

60. ; 
120. 

67. 
170. 


Dollars 


90  30.20  33.90  3L3O  31. 

00  31.55  35.60  33.35  32. 

4o  33.70  38.10  35.4o  35. 

50  30.65  36.25  31.40  3x1 

55  32.30  38.20  33.60  33. 

70  33.90  39.90  35.10  35. 

55  45.65  41.30  41.10  4i. 

95  39.75  35^0  35.20  35. 

00  4i.4o  4i.80  42.60  44. 

45  39.00  35. '40  34.75  36. 

50  33.70  34.00  36.OO  37. 

60  38.55  36,30  36.60  36 

25  39.60  49.50  50.10-  52. 

10  28.90  34.70  35.25  34. 

20  27.60  28.40  2Q.25  30. 
05  70.503/71.00J/71.00J/71. 
75  69. 503/68. 003/68. 00J/6S. 

qo  67. 80  77.50  79.00  79. 

75  28.70  31.OO  30.75  30. 

15  36.60  36.60  38. 10  39. 

20  26.80  30.15  31.40  32. 


88 

106 

123 

123 

S7 

138 

129 

129 

98 

151 

158 

160 

89 

139 

135 

136 

85 

125 

148 

152 

126 

111 

121 

130 

9Q 

105 

106 

109 

102 

116 

128 

127 

5/121 

5/i3<i 

6/7/16 

6/131 


9./14 

2/12: 
^/lOf 

5/11: 


September  15.     2/  37-percent  nrotein.    3/  Bulk.     4/  For  method  and  data  for  earlie 
months  and  years  see  issues  of  "The  Feed  Situation"  for  December  194l  and  April  19 
%J  Preliminary.     SJ  September  15.    jj  Includes  some  prices  for  bulk  sales. 
8/  Average  for  corresponding  month  in  base  T?eriod=100.     Index  numbers  above  100  'in 
pate  that  ratios  are  favorable  to  livestock  producers.     See  Table  1,  "The  Feed 
Situation,"  February  1942.  9/  Week  ended  September  19. 
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Prospective  suppli      of  feed  gr.  ins,  hay,  and  oilcake  and  meal  for 
1942-45  are  the  largest  c:i  record.     Suppl    s  of  feed  concentrates,  including 
feed  wheat  and  byproduct  feeds,  are  .  estimated  to  he  9  percent  shove  the  record 
supply  last  year,  enough  to  offset  the  requirements  of  the  increased  number1 
of  animals  on  farms.     The  com  supply  is  expected  to  total  about  3.5  billion 
bushels,  by  far  the  largest  on  record. 

Supplies  of  oilcake  and  meal  are  expected  to  be  about  35  percent 
larger  in  1942-4"  than  in  1941-42.     The  total  supply  of  animal  protein'  feeds, 
including  skim  milk,  however,  is  not  expected  to  be  much  larger  in  1945  than 
in  1942.    With  increased  livestock  numbers j  the  supply  of  animal  protein  feeds 
in  relation  to  livestock  on  farms  will  he  the  smallest  in  recent  years. 
Poultry  and  hog  producers  probably  will  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
feeding  of  oilseed  meal  to  replace  animal  protein  feeds.    Hay  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  ample  for  the  in? reccing  number  of  livestock  on  farms. 

Although  the  disappearance  of  f  ed  in  1942-43  will  be  the  largest  on 
record,  indicated  feed-gi.^in  production  •-■  ears  sufficient  for  the  increased 
requirements  of  livestock.     Carry-over  of  feed  grains  in  1945  may  he  a.bout  as 
large  as  the  carry-over  in  1942. 

Some  increase  in  feed-grain  acreage  in  1945  is  expected  as  a  result  of 
the  strong  demand  for  feeds.     However,  with  yield  per  a.cre  about  the  same  as 
tne  1957-41  average,  production  of  feed  grains  in  1945  probably  would  be  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  in  1942.     Requirements  of  livestock,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  expected  to  increase  further.    A  marked  reduction  in  foed-grain 
reserves,  therefore,  probably  would  occur  during  1945-44  unless  yields  are 
again  exceptionally  high.    A  sons ide rah le  increase  in  wheat  feeding  may  be 
necessary. 
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Feed-grain  prices  have  risen  l6  percent  during  the  nast  year  and  about 

75  "oercent  since  the  "beginning  of  the  war.    Prices  of  byproduct  feeds  and  hay 

also  have  increased  considerably  during  the  past  3  years,  hut  prices  of  all 

these  feeds  have  advanced  much  less  than  during  the  first  3  years  of  World  War 

I.     Some  further  increase  in  feed  prices  is  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year, 

hut  the  extent  of  the  increase  will  he  limited  by  the  large  supplies  of  all 

kinds  of  feed  available,  by  the  feed-wheat  program,  and  by  price  ceilings, 

—  September  29,  I9U2 

REVIEW  OF  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

BACKGROUND In  the  years  following  the  severe  droughts  of  I93H 
and  1936,  feed-grain  production  was  considerably  larger  than 
requirements.     Corn  stocks,  including  corn  sealed  for  loan, 
increased  sharply  and  totaled  nearly  700  million  bushels  on 
October  1,  19^.     Stocks  were  reduced  slightly  during  the  19^0-Ul 
marketing  year.     In  19^1-^2,  acreage  seeded  to  feed  grains  was 
much  below  the  long-time  average,  but  yield  per  acre  was  near 
record,  carry-in  \\'as  larger  than  average,  and  the  total  supply 
of  feed  grains,  haye  and  high-protein  feeds  was  the  largest  in 
20  years.    Domestic  disappearance  of  feed  grpin  has  been  in- 
creasing during  the  oast  2  years,  and  the  corn  carry-over  this 
fall  will  be  about  200  million  bushels  smaller  than  in  19*+0. 
Peed  prices  have  advanced  since  1^39  in  response  to  increasing 
demand. 

Record  Production  of  Peed  Crops 
Indicated  September  1 

The  combined  production  of  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums 
indicated  September  1  totals  12C  million  tons,  about  3  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  record  production  in  1920.     Corn  production  was  increased  to  3»Ol6 
million  bushels,  262  million  bushels  more  than  indicated  August  1.  Because 
of  lateness  of  the  crop,  the  production  of  corn  this  year  is  more  dependent 
than  usual  on  frost-free  weather  during  September. 

The  hay  crop  (wild  and  tame)  was  indicated  at  105  million  tons,  7  per- 
oent  larger  than  any  other  crop  on  record.     Oilseeds  in  19^2  will  yield  a 
record  production  of  cilseed  cake  and  meal. 

Pricing  -  Marketing  -  Processing  Program 
Announced  for  Oilseeds 


A  program  to  be  operated  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  involving 
the  pricing,  marketing,  and  processing  of  this  year's  crop  of  soybeans, 
peanuts,  cottonseed,  and  flaxseed  was  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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August  28.     The  primary  purposes  of  this  program  are:     (l)  to  protect  prices 
to  farmers  and  implement  the  price  supports  on  oilseeds  previously  announced 
"by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  (2)  to  preserve  the  ceiling  prices  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  on  vegetable  oil  pt;oduct!a,   (3)  to  facilitate 
the  processing  of  the  large  19*4-2  oilseed  crops  and  the  marketing  of  their 
products. 

Under  this  program  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
purchase  and  ~esell  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oilseed  products  through  contracts 
with  processors,  refiners,  and  bleachers  who  agree  to  pay  not  less  than  the 
specified  prices        oil  crops,  crude  oil,  and  linters.    These  minimum  prices 
are  designed  to  yield  to  producers  of  oilseeds  not  less  than  the  support 
prices  previously  announced,  to  maintain  price  ceilings  on  oilseed  products, 
and  to  make  cake  and  meal  available  to  livestock  producers  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contracts  being  offered  crushers  of  the  various 
oilseeds,  the  following  minimum  prices  are  specified  for  bulk  cake  and  meal 
at  mills. 


Soybean  meal  $3°. 00  "^er  toni  pl^s  an  increase  ef  25 

cents  ner  ton  on  the  first  day  of  each  - 
month  from  November  lQ*+2  to  June  19^3* 

Cottonseed  cake  $3!  ,  ,0  per  ton  for  Ul-percent  protein 

for  September  delivery.  Increase 
seasonally  up  to  $33.00  per  ton  for • 
February  to  July  dp livery. 

Linseed  meal  $30.00  per  ton. 

Peanut  cake  $31.50  per  ton  for  k^-kj  percent  pro- 
tein, September  delivery.     Increase  30 
cer.ls  per  month  from  September  to  February, 
February-July  $33.00  per  ton. 


The  prices  for  cake  and  meal  of  protein  content  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  table  will  be  increased  or  decreased  accordingly.  In 
general  an  allowance  of  about  $3  per  ton  will  be  made  for  bagged  cake  and  meal. 
An  increase  in  the*  price  of  cake  and  meal  sold  in  less  than  carload  lots, 
generally  not  more  than  $3  per  ton,  is  -allowed  to  the  crusher.     These  prices, 
plus  freight  and  handling  costs,  will  not  necessarily  reflect  market  prices  of 
these  feeds.    Large  supplies,  however,  accompanied  by  strong  demand  from 
feeders,  may  keep  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  oilmeals  about  in  line 
With  these  contract  prices.     In  mid-September  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  at 
Memphis  was  about  the  same  as  the  contract  price  plus  cost  of  bags  and 
marketing.     Linseed  meal  at  Minneapolis  and  peanut  meal  at  Southeastern 
milling  points  were  slightly  above  designated  prices,  while  soybean  meal  wa.s 
considerably  higher. 

Quantity  of  ^Corn  Under  ' Lc-an  and  "'-overnment 
Ownership  Reduced  to  200  Millie -i  "Bushels 

Since  July  1  >,ver  60  million  v-;shels  of  sealed  corn  have  been  released 
by  farmers  and  about  13  million  bushel d  have  been  sold  by  the  Government. 
In  mid-September  about  200  million  bushels  of  corn  remained  under  seal  and 
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dwned  by  the  Government,  about  one-half  as  much  as  a  year  earlier.  The 
quantity  of  sealed  and  Government-owned  corn  in  the  October  1  carry-over  will 
\e  the  smallest  since  1938. 

Since  July  1  about  17  million  bushel3  of  corn  have  been  redeemed 

and  about  Us  million  bushels  of  re sealed  corn  have  been  redeemed,  leaving  157 
million  bushels  of  corn  unler  seal.     In  recent  weeks  sales  of  Government-owned 
corn  have  been  light.    During  August  and  the  first  part  of  September,  15 
million  bushels  of  Government  wheat  were  sold,  bringing  the  total  sales  of 
wheat  this  year  to  57  million  bushels. 

Disappearance  of  Feedr  Concent  rates  up  10  Percent ; 

Feeding  Ratios  Favorable 

''  ' 

Disappearance  of  feed  concentrates  in  the  United  States  totaled  12k 
million  tons  in  lc4l-4?,  10  percent  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
This  is  considerably  larger  than  during  any  of  the  15  years  for  which  compara- 
ble dat a -ar-e  available.    Disappearance  per  animal  unit  was  slightly  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year  and  the  heaviest  in  15  years.     Feeding  of  livestock 
during  19^i-U2  reflected  the  relatively  low  price  of  feed  grains  compared  with 
prices  of  moot  classes  of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  was  favorable  for  hog  producers  during  most  «f 
the  past  year,  end  unusually  favorable  in  recent  r.onghs.     The  number  of  hogs 
raised  this  year  will  be  by  far  the  largest  on  record,  and  market  weights  will 
be  considerably  above  average.    At  present  the  hog-corn  ratio  at  Chicago  is 
l5.S  compared  with  the  1320-39  average  for  September  of  11.8,    The  butt erf at- 
feed  price' ratio  was  unfavorable  to  dairy  producers  early  this  year,  but  in 
recent  months  this  ratio  has  improved  and  at  present  it  is  above  average.  The 
egg-feed  price  ratio  has  been  generally  favorable  to  poultry  producers  during 
the  past  year. 

Feed  Prices  Decline 

Large  crops  of  "  oats  and  barley  and  the  prospective  large  corn  crop 
caused  some  weakness  in  feed  prices  during  recent  months.    Large  supplies  of 
byproduct  feeds  and  the  very  favorable  weather  for  pastures  were  contributing 
factors.     Since  last  March  oats  and  barley  prices  have  declined  seasonally, 
but  corn  prices  have  not  changed  materially.    Wheat  mill feeds  are  now  $3  to 
$6  per  ton  lower  than  in  March,    Prices  of  oil  meals  are  generally  a  little 
below  March  levels.    With  the  larger  production  of  flaxseed  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
the  price  of  linseed  meal  in  Minneapolis?  is  now  about  $2  lower  than  in 
Buffalo,  in  contrast  to  the  situation  earlier  this  year,  when  prices  in 
Buffalo  were  $5  to  $6  lover  than  in  Minneapolis, 

Prices  of  all  fe-ds,  however,  are  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  ago, 
reflecting  a  much  stronger  demand.     Since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
advances  in  feed  prices  have  been  .much  less  than  during  the  first  3  years 
•f  World  War  I,     Feeding  ratios  are  now  much  more  favorable  than  in  the  fall  • 
of  1917  and  feed  suprlies  are  much  larger. 


OUTLOOK 

Ample  Feed  Supplies  for  I9U2-U5 

Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  available  for  1942-1+3  will  "be  9  percent 
greater  than  the  supply  and  the  largest  on  record.    With  livestock 

numbers  increasing,  the  supply  of  feed  concentrates,  including  feed  wheat,  per 
grain-consuming  animal  unit  is  expected  to  be  about  as  large  as  last  year,,  and 
17  percent  above  the  192S-32  average. 

The  corn  supply  is  expected  to  total  about  3»5l6  million  bushels. 
Corn,  oats,  and  barley  supplies  are  all  the  largest  on  record.     Grain  sorghum 
production  was  the  second  largest  on  record. 

In.  addition  to  the  large  supplies  of  feed  grains  available  for  1942-43 
the  total  quantity  of  wheat  fed  this  season  probably  will  be  50  percent  more 
than  the  10?  million  bushels  fed  in  1941-42.    With  the  large  supplies  of  oil 
cake  $nd  meal"  a„nd  hay  in  prospect,  the  entire  feed  supply  situation  is  as  good 
if  nst  better  than  a  year  ago,  even  after  allowing  for  the  large  number  of 
livestock  to  be  fed. 

Record  Disappearance  of  Feed  in  Prospect 

Livestock  production  will  continue  to  expand  in  19U2-U3  and  total 
disappearance  of  feed  concentrates  probably  will  be  increased  by  10  percent 
or  more.     The  1942  production  of  feed,  however,  probably  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  large  domestic  and  lend-lease  requirements  for  livestock  products 
in  1942-43,    Hence,  the  total  quantity  of  feed  grains  carried  over  at  the 
close  of  the  1942-43  season  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  the  large  carry- 
over at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  corn  fed  to  hogs  in  1942-43  will  be  much  larger  than 
in  any  past  year.    Present  indications  are  that  about  17'  million  more  hogs 
wxll  be  produced  during  the  1942-43  Corn  marketing  year  than  during  19^1-^-2. 
The.  weights,  to  which  hogs  are  fed  probably  will  continue  above  average  and 
the  quantity  of  corn  fed  to  hogs  may  be  increased  by  more  than  200  million 
bushels'. 

Poultry  producers  will  liKewise  feed  increased  quantities  of  corn 
and  other  feed  gra.ins  during  1942-43.     A  marked  increase  in  broiler  produc- 
tion is  in  prospect,  laying  flocks  are  expected  to  increase  further,  and 
poult rymen  will  feed  liberally  to  increase  egg  production.     The  quantity  of 
corn  fed  to  dairy  cattle  may  be  little,  if  any,  larger  than  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  quantity  of  other  grains  fed  probably  will  be  increased  some- 
what.    The  large  supply  of  hay  available  and  the  large  supplies  of  byproduct 
feed  will  tend  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  grain  required  for  feeding  dairy 
cattle. 

Although  the  relation  between  prices  of  grain-fed  cattle  and  corn  at 
Chicago  is  favorable  to  cattle  feeders,  the  margin  between  the  prices  of  the 
lower  grades  and  well  finished  cattle  is  narrow.    The  number  of  cattle  on 
feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  August  1  was  19  percent  below  the  number  on  feed 
August  1,  19^1.    These  developments  indicate  that  less  corn  will  be  fed  tr 
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"beef  cattle  in  19^2-1+3  than  in  19^1-^2.     Ah  out  10  percent  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  corn  used  for  food,  industrial  purposes,  and  for  seed  is  in 
prospect  for  I9U2-U3.     About  275  million  bushels  were  used  for  these  purposes 
in  19^1-^2.    Most  of  this  increase  will  be  in  the  production  of  alcohol. 

Larger  Acreage  of  Feed  Crops  Expected  in  19^3 

With  continued  strong  demand  for  feed,  the  total  acreage  planted  to 
feed  crops  (feed  grains  and  hay)  in  19^3  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
in  1942.    Production  of  feed  grains  in  19^3»  however,  will  probably  be  smaller 
than  this  year.    Assuming  1937-^1  average  yields  on  a  moderately  larger  acre- 
age, the  total  production  of  feed  grains  would  be  about  10  percent  below  the 
record  19^+2  production.     Requirements  for  feed  grains  in  19^3~^i  on  *ne  other 
hand,  probably  will  be  as  great  as  if  not  greater  than  during  19^2-^3.  Thus, 
a  large  part  of  the  reserve  stocks  of  feed  grains  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ISk^-kk  marketing  year  may  be  moved  into  consumption.    A  larger  quantity 
of  wheat  may  be  fed  under  the  feed-wheat  program  at  that  time. 

Supplies  of  Oilseed  Meal  and  Gluten  Feed 
35  Percent  Larger 

The  production  of  the  four  principal  oilseed  cakes  and  meals  in  19^1-^2 
totaled  about  k.S  million  tons,  and  production  of  gluten  feed  about  975»000 
tons.  The  194-1 ~k2  supply  of  these  feeds,  including  net  imports  and  carry-over 
of  cottonseed  and  peanut  cake  and  meal,  but  excluding  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
used  as  fertilizer  on  cotton  farms,  was  about  5*8  million  tons.  Production  in 
I9U2-U3  is  expected  to  be  6.6  million  tons,  or  about  hj  percent  larger  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 

The  total  production  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  IjUE- 1'- 3  will  depend  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  available  crushing  and  transportation  facilities, 
especially  for  soybeans.     If  all  the  soybeans  produced  this  year  not  needed  for 
seed  and  other  farm  use    were  crushed,  they  would  yield  over  4  million  tons  of 
soybean  meal.     With  transportation  and  Corn  Belt  crushing  facilities  limited, 
however,  the  quantity  of  beans  crushed  may  not  be  greater  than  135  million 
bushels,  which  would  give  3*2  million  tons  of  soybean  cake  and  meal.  Perhaps 
50  million  bushels  of  soybeans  would  be  carried  over  into  1943-44. 

If  soybean  cake  and  meal  production  totals  3*2  million  tons,  and 
production  cf  other  cakes  and  meals  turns  out  about  as  large  as  indicated  by 
the  quantity  of  seed  available  for  crushing,  the  total  supply  of  these  high- 
protein  feeds  plus  gluten  feed  production  would  be  a  little  less  than  8 . 
million  tons  in  XyhfH~h'$l  about  35  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  (table  7)- 
The  supply  per  animal  would  be  about  20  percent  larger  than  in  1941-42.  .Partly 
offsetting  this  large  increase,  however,  would  be  the  reduced  supply  of  animal 
protein  feeds  per  animal  unit. 

Supply  of  Animal  Protein  Feeds  for  I9U3 

Small  in  Relation  to  Livestock  Requirement  s 

The  total  supply  of  animal  protein  feeds  —  tankage,  meat  scraps.,  fish 
meal,  and  skim  milk  —  probably  will  be  very  little,  if  any,  larger  in  19^3 
than  in  1942.     The  number  of  livestock  on  farms  consuming .these  feeds  is 
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expected  to  be  increased  by  10  percent  or  more.  .  Thus,  present  indications  are 
that  supplies  of  these  feeds  per  animal  unit  will  be  smaller  in  19^3  than  in 
1942  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  average  for  recent  years. 

The  1942  supply  of  tankage,  meat  scraps,  fish  meal,  and  skim  milk  is 
estimated  to  be  about  8  percent  smaller  than  in  194l.    Livestock  consuming  these 
products  increased  rbout  10  percent  and  the  supply  per  animal  unit  is  about  l6 
percent  smaller  this  year  than  last.     Since  January  there  has  been  a  shortage 
of  tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country. 
The  increased,  demand  for  dried  skim  milk  for  human  consumption  has  also 
reduced  the  quantity  of  skim  milk  available  for  livestock  feeding.    Many  farmers 
have  found  it  necessary  to  shift  from  animal  protein  feeds  to  soybean  meal  for 
feeding  hogs  and  poultry.     During  1943,  with  much  larger  supplies  of  soybean 
meal  and  peanut  meal,  livestock  producers  may  find  it  even  more  desirable  to 
increase  the  quantities  of  these  feeds  used  to  replace  animal  protein  feeds. 

Table  2.-  Animal  protein  feeds:     Indicated  production  and  net  imports,  1929-42 


Fish 

meal 

Skim 

milk  . 

i  cl  10U. 

■Tankage 

Tankage 

Fed  on 

Animal 

Supply 

and 

and 

Total 

'  farms 

Dried 

Grand 

units 

per 

and 

uic  a« 

dr  1  ed 

Produc— 

jm  e  u 

1  our 

'  where 

1 0 1  ai 

Jan.  1 

animal 

year 

scraps 

blood 

tion 

import  s 

it  ems 

produced, 

fed 

6/ 

unit 

produc- 

imports 

11 

:  ^ 

dry 

to 

tion 

11 

weight 

live- 

u 

equiv- 

• stock 

alent  4/ 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Millions  Pounds 

Average 

1929-33 

•  399 

35 

104 

Jj  28 

566 

1,677 

52 

1,863 

87.2 

42.] 

193^  ! 

454 

19 

17H 

10 

657 

1,660 

59 

1,946 

89.6 

*3.S 

1935 

310 

45 

182 

8 

545 

1,594 

55 

1,782 

69.O 

51.' 

1936 

384 

65 

220 

45 

71U 

1,533 

63 

1,911 

73.1 

52.; 

1937 

1/  367 

67 

188 

76 

698 

.1,^63 

64 

1,843 

73.6 

50.: 

1938    -  . 

374 

38 

184 

36 

632 

1,568 

80 

1,868 

73^ 

50. « 

1939 

1/  391 

88 

210 

56 

745 

1,594 

70 

1,993 

80.6 

49.  J 

19U0 

465 

81 

176 

44 

766 

1,579 

80 

2,009 

91.5 

19Ul 

475 

8/  83 

226 

8/  28 

812 

1,586 

54 

2,042 

85.7 

19U2  9/ 

750 

1,474 

70 

1,908 

94.4 

4o.i 

TJ    Production  in  meat  packing  industry,  reported  by  Bureau  of  Census  for  calendar 
years  1937  and.  1939,  production  for  other  years  indicated  by  number  of  hogs  and 
cattle  slaughtered  in  wholesale  establishments.     Includes  small  quantity  of  bone 
scrap. 

2/    Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

3/    Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  Interior. 

4/    Estimated  total  production  of  skim  milk,  minus  quantity  sold  for  processing  and 
estimated  quantity  consumed  by  farm  families. 

5/    Tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal,  plus  0.75  skim  milk  (dry  weight  equivalent). 
\j    Number  of  livestock  consuming  animal  protein  feeds,  weighted  as  follows: 
hogs  0.87,  chickens  0.045,  dairy  heifer  calves  1.75,  other  calves  0.75* 
Jj    1931-33  average. 

8/    January-September,  excluding  dried  blood  and  cod  liver  oil  cake  and  meal. 
2/    Preliminary  estimate. 
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Skim  milk  has  always  "been  a  major  source  of  protein  for  livestock 
feeders.     In  recent  years  the  quantity  of  protein  furnished  "by  feeding  skim 
milk  has  "been  much  greater  than  the  total  quantity  from  tankage,  meat  scraps, 
and  fish  meal.     Daring  19^2  about  6  percent  less  skim  milk  was  available  for 
livestock  feeding  than  in  lQUl.     The  quantity  of  skim  milk  may  not  "be  greatly 
different  in  1943  from  the  quantity  available  this  year,  but  livestock  numbers  j 
consuming-  skim  milk  will  be  up  6  to  S  -percent  and  the  simply  per  animal  will 
be  down  accordingly.    A  considerable  quantity  of  skim  milk  is  used  cn  farms  in 
raising  dairy  calves,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  goes  into  hog  and  poultry 
rations . 

Production  of  tankage  and  meat  scraps  may  be  somewhat  larger  in  19^3 
than  in  1942,     The  number  of  livestock  slaughtered  in  wholesale  establishments  • 
is  expected  op  be  up  about  10  percent,  indicating  larger  -production  of  these 
feeds  by  the  meat  packing  industry.     Imports  of  tankage  find  dried  blood  in 
1942  are  smaller  than  in  other  recent  years,  and  will  -probably  be  small  in 
19^3.     These  products  come  principally  from  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other 
South  American  countries. 

The  production  of  fish  meal  in  19^2  is  expected  to  be  considerably  ; 
smaller  than  last  year  because  of  the  war  and  also  because  of  the  increased 
canning  of  fish  from  whi 3h  little  fish  meal  is  produced.     In  past  years  most 
of  the  imports  of  fish  meal  have  ?ome  from  Japan  and  Canada.     Imports  are 
expected  to  be  small  in  19U3.     Total  supplies  of  fish  meal  probably  will  be 
somewhat  smaller  in  I7H3  thar.  during  the  present  year. 

Larger  Supplies  of  Oth -r  Byproduct 
Feeds  in  Prospect 

The  production  of  wheat  millfeeds  in  1942-43  is  expected  to  be  a  little 
larger  than  the  production  of  4.4  million  tons  in  1Q41-42.     Imports  of  these 
feeds  from  Canada  also  may  be  increased,  since  feed  supplies  are  much  larger  in. 
Canada  this  year  than  last.    Production  of  distillers'  and  brewers'  grains 
probably  will  be  increased  about  25  percent  in  1942-43,  principally  because  of 
the  increased  production  of  industrial  alcohol  from  grain.    A  greater  pro- 
duction of  rice  millfeeds  and  dried  beet  pulp  also  is  expected  (table  8). 

Advances  in  Feed  Grain  Prices  in  lQh2-.li 3 
"Will  be  Li  ait ed  by  Large  Suppl i e s 

Prices  of  feed  grains  have  been  advancing  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
September  1939.     Supplies  have  been  large  during  the  past  3  years  but  there 
has  been  an    ncreasing  demand  for  feed.     Numbers  of  livestock  have  risen  and 
higher  prices  for  livestock  and  livestock  products  have  encouraged  heavy 
feeding.     Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  livestock  prices  have  advanced  more 
than  feed  grain  prices  and  feeding  ratios  are  now  much  more  favorable  than  thev 
were  3  years  ago . 

Increased  demand  for  livestock  and  livestock  products  may  cause  feed 
prices  to  advance  further  in  1943.    Advances  in  feed  grain  prices  in  the  early 
part  of  1943,  however,  *:ill  be  limited  by  the  large  supplies  of  all  feeds 
availavle,  by  the  feed-wheat  program.,  and  by  ceilings  already  established  on 
prices  of  feeds  and  also  on  livestock  products,  prices  of  which  indirectly 
affect  feed  grain  prices.     In  the  latter  part  of  1943,  prospects  for  feed  grain 
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production  and  price  ceilings  on  feeds  and  other  commodities  will  "be  primary 
factors  influencing  feed  prices. 

The  loan  rate  on  1942  corn  has  not  yet  "been  announced.     In  194l  the 
loan  on  corn  varied  from  69  to  79  cents  per  "bushel  in  the  Corn  Belt.    With  the 
larf^f  croduction  of  livestock  expected  during  the  coming  year,  corn  prices  will 
te  determined  largely  on  the  "basis  of  demand  for  livestock  feeding.     The  loan 
*>n  corn  may  have  less  influence  on  corn  prices  than  during  any  of  the  pa.st  few 
years,  unless  raised  substantially  above  the  194l  level. 


Prices  of  Oil  Meal  Relatively  Cheap 

Prices  of  oilmeal  have  declined  since  March  and  are  now  below  the 
ceilings  established  for  these  feeds  "by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Demand  for  oilmeal  will  increase  seasonally  during  the  next  few  months,  but 
supplies  will  also  increase  and  during  most  of  1942-43  prices  of  the  oilmeals 
are  expected  to  "be  low  relative  to  prices  of  tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish 
meal.     Prices  of  these  three  feeds  are  at  ceiling  levels  and  will  probably 
continue  at  or  near  the  ceilings  during  the  coming  year.     The  ceiling  price 
for  tankage,  bagged,  carlots,  Chicago,  is  $7*4-  per  ton.     Hog  feeders  could  pay 
about  $45  per  ton  for  soybean  meal  on  a  competitive  feeding  basis.  Soybean 
meal  is  below  this  price  at  present  and  during  1942-43  probably  will  continue 
somewhat  lower.    •  • 

Linseed  meal  prices  declined  in  the  Midwest  during  recent  weeks,  but 
advanced  in  the  East.     These  changes  reflect  the  very  large  production  of  lin- 
seed meal  in  the  Midwest  and  the  decrease  in  crushing  of  flaxseed  in  the  East 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  imports  from  Argentina.    With  the  large  prodiiction 
of  oilcake  and  meal  in  the  Corn  Belt,  prices  of  oilcake  and  meal  •  probably  will 
be  lower  in  this  area  than  in  the  East.     This  was  the  case  prior .  to  ■•  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  following  which  eastern  millers  were  deprived" of • their 
European  markets  for  linseed  cake  and  meal. 

The  larger  supplies  of  wheat  millfeeds  available  for  feeding  this  year, 
together  with  increased  feeding  of  wheat  under  the  feed-wheat  program,  will 
tend  to  limit  increases  in  wheat  millfeed  -orices  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring.     While  some  seasonal  increase  may  be  expected  during  the-  next  few 
months,   the  general  level  of  wheat  millfeed  prices  may  not  average  much  higher 
in  19U2-U3  than  in  19U1-U2.    Prices  of  wheat  millfeeds  in  September  were  about 
$1  per  ton  higher  than  a.  year  earlier. 

Hay  Supplies  Largest  on  F-ecord 


Total  I.9U2  hay  production  was  indicated  September  1  at  104  million  tons, 
nearly  6  million  tons  greater  than  any  previous1  crop.     This  production,  with  a 
carry-over  of  11. 7  million  tons,  results  in  a  hay  supply  of  116  million  tons. 
The  number  of  hay-consuming  animal  units  on  farms  is  expected  to  increase  about 
2  percent  during  1942.     Hay  supplies  will'  be  ample  for  the  increasing  livestock 
numbers  in  nearly  all  areas.     The  harvested  acreage  of  hay  is  72. 4  million 
acres,   the  largest  since  1924. 

Hay  acreage  in  194-3  is  expo o tod  to  be  considerably  above  average,  but 
it  may  be  reduced  slightly  from  1942.     In  some  areas  there  will  be  a  shift 
from  hay  crops  to  feed  grains  to  provide  concentrates  for  the. increasing  number 
of  hogs  and  poultry.     In  other  areas,  however,  a  shortage  of  labor  may  mate  it 
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necessary  for  farmers  to  seed  more  forage  crops  and  other  crops  which  require 
a  minimum  of  labor. 

The  acreage  planted  to  alfalfa  hay  has  increased  steadily  during  the 
past  20  years.     The  19^2  acreage  was  about  k  percent  greater  than  in  19^1. 
Production  was  the  largest  on  record,  amounting  to  35.8  million  tons.    The  in- 
crease in  acreage  of  alfalfa,  which  is  a  high-yielding  hay,  has  caused  an 
upward  trend  in  the  average  yield  of  "all  tame  hay." 

Record  Peed  Grain  Production  in  Canada 

The  1°U2  season  was  unusually  favorable  for  grain  production  in  Canada. 
Record  supplies  of  small  grains  will  be  available  for  livestock  feeding  in 
that  countz'y  during  the  present  marketing  season.     Oats  and  barley  output  are 
more  than  double  the  19^-1  production.     The  wheat  sunply  in  Canada  is  the 
largest  on  record  and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  could  be  made  available  for 
feeding  during  the  coming  year  if  needed.    A  large  quantity  of  oats  and  barley 
will'  be  available  for  future  Canadian  and  United  States  requirements,  even 
after  allowi  .g  for  a  record  consumption  of  these  grains  ner  grain-consuming 
animal  unit  in  Canada  during  19,442-U3« 

Table  3«~  Canadian  supplies  of  oats  «nd  barley,  19  37™^ 


Year       :  0c_ts  

beginning.  Stocks        !               ,.        :      -        ,  :•>->. 

AB      .   &  .        .,             Production  Exports  Disappearance 

Augus  .     :        Aug.  3  t_      :  _  :  ■  *  

:  1,000  bushels    1 . ^00  b-?hels     1,000  bushels    1,000  bushels 

Average  : 

19  37-^1  .:  37,2^3             363.HU?  lU.219  336,606 

19Uo....:  U9.86U            UoU.309  15,022  39^.990 

19H1  !  HU,i6l            32U.673         1/    S,555  329,399 

19U2  :         30,  380  702,011  

:  Barley  __ 

Average  : 

1937-Ul  9,^35            100,667  9,5lU  S7,93^ 

19U0  :  12,65^            10^,256  2,097  103,905 

19U1  :  10,908             110,566  1/    2,079  108, 5^ 

19H2  :  10,81+7  272,910 


1/  August-May. 

OUTLOOK  BY  REG-I01IS 

North  Atlant  l£  Sta.tes  -  Feed  Production  Above  Average 
Transport  'tion  Situation  May  Limit  Supplies 


The  p=ptember  1  indicated  production  -of  feed  grains  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Stages  was  7  percent  greater  than  last  year.     Indicated  hay  produc- 
tion was  22  percent  greater.     Farmers  in  this  region  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  shipment  of  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  from  other  areas. 
Supplies  of  these  feeds  are  amnle  in  surplus  producing  areas,  but  the  strain 
on  transportation  may  create  difficulties  for  feeders  in  this  deficit  area.  1 
For  this  reason  and  beca.use  of  the  shortage  of  grain  storage  space  in  the  sur- 
plus areas,  it  is  desirable  that  livestock  producers  in  New  England  and  the 
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Mid-Atlantic  States  keep  as  large  a  reserve  of  feed  concentrates  on  hand  as 
their  storage  capacity  will  allow.     In  recent  years  the  production  of  linseed 
cake  and  meal  in  this  area  has  "been  greater  than  has  "been  required  "by  local 
feeders,  and  there  has  "been  a  movement  cf  this  feed  to  the  Midwest.  With 
smaller  crushings  in  prospect  during  the  coming  year,  supplies  of  linseed  meal 
may  not  "be  much  greater  than  will  he  required. 

Large  Feed  Supplies  in  the  Corn  Belt ■ 

Supplies  of  "both  feed  grains  and  hay  are  ahove  the  1937-Ul  average  and 
also  ahove  194.  supplies  in  all  Corn  Belt  States.     Lven  in  Iowa.,  where  unusual- 
ly large  stocks  of  corn  were  "built  up  during  1937-^1,  the  19*42  corn  supply  is 
7  percent  ahove  average.     In  the  area  *f  the  Corn  3elt  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  supplies  of  feed  grains  are  ahout  double  the  1937-^1  average.  Hay 
supplies  are  anrale  for,  increasing  livestock  numbers  throughout  the  Corn  Belt 
and  are  ahout  ^K).  percent  ahove  average  in  the  area  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Supplies  of  all  high-protein  feeds  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  expected  to  he 
the  largest  on  record  and  will  allow  feeding  of  hetter  "balanced  ratirns  than, 
in  any  previous  year.     Supplies  of  tankage,  neat  scraps^and  skim  milk  availahle 
for  livestock  feeding  -prohably  will  he  smaller  per  animal  in  19^2-1+3  than  in 
1941-U2,  hut  supplies  cf  oilcake  anc"  neal  will  he  increased  more  than  enough 
to  offset  the  decrease. 

Southern  States  -  Feed  Grain  SuppI i g g 
Slightly  Reduced 

Supplies  of  feed  grain?  for  19*12- ^3  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  States  are  estimated  to  he  ahout  2  percent  smaller  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.*  This  decrease  is  partly  offset  hy  larger  supplies  of  oilcake 
and  meal  and  hy  larger  hay  supplies.     Corn  su-p-olies  in  the  South  are  a  little 
larger  than  last  year,  hut  the  oats  crop  is  smaller.     In  Texas,  oats  production 
in  19^2  vps  only  ahout  one- third  of  average.     Supplies  of  feed  in  the  South 
will  he  smaller  per  animal  unit  than  in  1QU1-U2  and  a  greater  shipment  of  feed 
from  surplus  producing  regions  may  he  necessary. 

The  West  -  Feed  Grain  Supplies  up  25  Percent 

Production  of  harley  and  oats  in  the  Western  States  was  much  greater 
in  19^2  than  in  1941.     Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  are  estimated  to  he 
ahout  25  percent  larger.     Total  hay  supplies  are  a  little  smaller  than  last 
year  in  the  Mountain  region,  hut  slightly  larger  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
outlook  for  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds  in  the  Western  States  in  not  so 
favorahle  this  year  as  last.     Supplies  of  copra  cake  and  meal  will  he  small 
and  supplies  of  fish  meal  will  he  reduced  considerably  as  a  result  of  smaller 
production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and- smaller  imports.    Reduced  supplies  of 
these  two  high-protein  feeda  will  he  partly  offs-t  "by  larger  supplies  of 
linseed  and  soybean  cake  and  meal.. 
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Table    5«—  Corn,  a  get  sj  and  "barley:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the 
United  States,  5-year  averages,  and  1937-42  annual 


Year 
beginning 


Carry-over 


Oct.  1 

Average 
192&-32 
Average 

1937-41 

1937 
193S 
1939 
1940 
19-1 
1942 

July  1 

Average 

192S-32 

Average 

1937-41 

1937 
1933 
1939 
%3W 

19^2 
fee  l 

At  rage 


Tarn    "  Market*  Total 


^Production 


Total 
supply 


Net 
exports 


Domestic 
disappear- 
ance 


1,000       1,000  1,000 
bushels    bushels  bushels 


15^,903 

392,522 

60,571 
353,194 

555,596 
548 ,  625 

474,622 


l4s,5i6 

167,094 

88,156 
196,065 
1*7»713 

ll4.-5f4gg 

220,0^ 


1,000 
bushels 

comi 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Trash  el  s      bushels  bushels 


1L 


8,092 

22,163 

5,651 
9,399 


162,995 
471,084 

66,222 
353,093 


14,947  37525,5^3 
la,  179  2/694,gw 

39,137  2/61*5,759 


2,554,772 

2,539,756 

2,651, 2SU 
2,562,197 
2,602,133 
2,460,624 

2,672,5^1 


2,717,767  12,204 
3,060, 24o  2/57,189 


2,717,506  138,074 
2,925,290  -33.927 

3,18^,676  43,175 

3,155,428  13,581 
3,318,300 
,6/3,015,915  .1/^^5,91? 

OATS 


2,^3,144 

2,2457,249 

2,216,339 
2,305,82c 

2,449,697 
2,496,088 

4/     5/2, 818, 300 

FT  


8,228 
4,308 


156,744 
171,402 


1,215,102 
1,117,628 


1,982 
6,325 
5,695 
3,130 
3,906 


90,138 
202,890 
193,408 
146,618 
223,954 
,109     193,797  6/1,353,431 

3  ABLE Y 


l,lgl,6l2 
1,068,431 
935,942 
1,246,050 
1,176,107 


1,371,846      7,153  1,134,300 

1 , 289 , 030  2/2/-U31  1 , 097 , 241 

1,251,750      12,308  1,036,552 

1,271,321      4,087  1,073,826 

1,129,350  2/~9,i54  991,886 

1,392,668  2/~S,964  1,177,678 
1,400,061       4/  5/1,206,264 

1,547,228 


M. 


1922-32  J 

31,209 

8. 473 

Average  J 

1937-41  ; 

44,i6i 

6,080 

1937  ! 

21,308 

5,873 

1938  : 

31,565 

5,247 

1939  : 

??^92 

5,745 

19^0  : 

50,02** 

8,809 

1941  : 

6^,613 

4,726 

1942  : 

76,260 

.4,541 

39,682 
50,241 

27,181 
36,812 
58,037 
58,833 
70,341 
80,801  SJ 


204,652 

233,383 

220,327 
253,005 
274,767 
310,108 

358,709 
419,201 


244,334  2/-3.107 
333,624  2/  4,766 


247,508 

289,817 

332,804 

368,941  2/ 

429,050 

500,002 


7,763 
9,932 
l,8p4 
«^542 

4/     5/  348,249 


203,403 
268,847 

202,922 
221, 798 

272,117 

299,142 


Corn,  including 


domestic  grain.  6/ 
1/  Oats,  including 
and  malt* 


Average  1937-40. 3/ Includes  corn  owned  by  the 
l.     <J  Trl 


_  meal.  2/ 

cverrment.  .  4/  Hot"  available  for' publication.    5/    Total  disappearance  of 

Production  as  indicated  on  Sept.  1.  .  jj    Prelirainary  estimate, 
oatmoal.    $/    Net  imports.    10/    Includes  barley,  barley  flour, 
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Table    7.-  Supplies  of  specified  high-protein  feeds  available  for  domestic 
consumption  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers,  1937-42 


■beginning.  Cake 

0ct*/1    i  and 

tmeal  2/  r 


;  Co  b  t  oz>- :  Soyb  ean  ?  Li^s-eeii?  e  amit 


ccuce 

and 

meal. 


cake 

and 

meal 

3/ 


:  -cake 
-J  and 
S  meal 

3L 


Copra  : 
cake  i  Glut  en 


and 
meal 


feed 
4/ 


1,000      1,000-.     1,000      1,000      1,000      1,000  1,000 


Average 
1937-41 

1940 

1941  6/ 

1942  2/ 


tons 

_to_ns- 

tons 

tons' 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Million 

Pound 

2,111 

1,287 

4ss 

73 

136 

692 

^,787 

116 

82.5 

1,975 

1,526 

74o 

13S 

"17U 

759 

5,312 

117 

90.8 

1,916 

1,825 

925 

65 

30 

975 

5,786 

127 

91.1 

2,350 

3,200 

S50 

3?-5 

25  . 

975 

7,725 

141 

109.6 

1/ Year  beginning  Octooer  except  for  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  which  begins 
Aug.  1. 

2/    Stocks  beginning  of  year  plus  production  and  net  imports.    Excludes  cottonseed 
cake  and  meal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton  growers. 
Zj    Production  plus  net  imports  (or  minus  net  exports). 
2/  Production. 

5/    Grain  consuming  animal  units,  excluding  horses  and  mules. 
2/  Preliminary. 
jj  Expected. 


Table  S.~  Supplies  of  indicated  byproduct  feeds  available  for  domestic 

r  :  use,  1937-42  . 


Year  : 
beginning  : 
July 

Wheat 
' "millf eeds 
1/ 

:  Distillers' 
: dried  grains 

i  2/ 

J-     5r ewers1  : 
:dried  grains 
::  2/ 

:  Dried  beet 
:  pulp 
:  1/ 

:  Hice 
:  millfeeds 
2/ 

i    1.000  tons 

1.000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Average  ! 
1357-^1  J 

I  4,667 

190 

■  113 

293 

124 

19U0  i 
1941  : 
19^2  4/  j 

4,902 
1  4,700 
4,300  • 

191 
295 
'  400 

106 
•  .142 
.150 

322 

3/  272 
1/  380" 

132 
124 

155 

1/  Production  plus  net  imports. 

2/  Production. 

$J  Exclusive  of  trp.de. 

4/  Expected. 


S3PT3MB3R  1942 

Table  9  — 
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P  redact  ion  and  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds, 
August  1940  and  1941,  and  June-August  1942 


Item 

Augus t  : 

1942 

1  1940 

1941 

June  ( 

July 

August 

Production  1 

1,000  ! 
tons 

!  1,000  ! 
tons 

'1,000  ! 
5  tons 

1,000  ■ 
tons  : 

1,000 

tons 

37.2       47.2       38.5       31.4  40.8 
1.9         2.0         3.8         8.8  3.8 
46.6        72.0        81.4  1.  75.6  l/?6.0 
:     0.6        15.0        14.1        14.7  15.7 
,     9.7        15.9        51.5        52.8  52.6 
575.9      557.6      548.3  580.8   

Stocks  ,  end  of  month 

Cottonseed  cake  and  me? 
Peanut  cake  and  meal  •• 


:  53.1 


152.5 
11.6 


250.7 
4.5 


192.9 
7.4 


155.5 
5.6 


1.     Domestic  grind. 


Table  10.-  Prices  of  specified  feeds  per  100  pounds,  September, 
average  1951-40,  1940,  and  1941,  July-September  1942, *  and 
September  1942  as  a  percentage  of  average 


Item 


.'Aver-: 

liK-'19-'0 

51941 

-July 

j  40  ; 

September 


1942 


:        : September 
: Sep-: 1942  as  a 
August:  tern".-:  percentage 
:bcr  :of  1931-4C 


1/ 


average 


urams 


Corn,  No  3  Yelloi.',  Chicago  

0ats,  No.  3  White,  Chicago  

Barley,  No.  3  Minneapolis  

Wheat,  No.  2  Harp.  Winter,  Khasas  City 

Pye ,  No. 2  Minneapolis   

Byproduct  feeds 

Bran,  Standard,  Chicago   

Middlings,  Standard,  Chicago   

Gluten  food,  23  percent,  Chicago   

Hominy  feed,  White,  Chicago   

Cottonseed  meal,  41  percent ,  Chicago 
Soybean  meal,  41  percent,  Chicago  .... 

Linseed  meal  2/,  Minneapolis   

Tankage,  digester,  60  percent,  Chicago 

Brewers'  dried  grains,  Milwaukee   

Pi ? t i llers'  dried  grains,  Cincinnati. 
1/.  Grains,  average  for  week  ended  September  19-  ' 
2/  34  percent  protein,  1931-52  and  1941-42;  37  n 
3/  Bulic. 


Dol.; 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

:  Dol. 

:Do1.! 

Pet 

1.20 

1.15 

1.54 

1.54 

1.51 

1.50 

125 

1.03 

.97 

1.45 

1.49 

1.55 

1.51 

147 

1.52 

.88 

1.26 

1.56 

1.55 

1.25 

95 

1.45 

1.26 

1.90 

1.80 

1.85 

2.00 

140 

1.05 

.78 

1.21 

1.08 

1.05 

1.20 

117 

.95 

1.00 

1.58 

1.78 

1.67 

1.64 

175 

1.00 

1.05 

1.62 

1.91 

1.58 

1.65 

165 

1.11 

1.11 

1.58 

1.42 

1.46 

1.52 

137 

1.2. 

1.30 

1.44 

1.74 

1.76 

1.72 

142 

1.42 

1.58 

2.23 

2.06 

2.06 

2.06 

145 

1.52 

1.55 

2.07 

o  nc 

2.15 

2.21 

145 

1.^7. 

1  •  22 

1.95 

1.77 

1..74 

1.80 

112 

2.19 

2.20 

5.5233.553 

/  3  •  5  5  e  / 

3.55 

162 

.96 

.99 

1.44 

1.55 

1,54 

1.50 

156 

1 . 56 

1.85 

1.35 

1.90 

1.95 

>yproduct  feeds  as 
)rcent  protein,  19 


of  Se-ot:.mber  15. 
35-40." 
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Tabic  11.-  Hog-corn  and  "butt erf at«f eed  price  ratios,  index  numbers,  adjusted  for 

average  seasonal  variation  l/,  1939-^2 
(1920-39  *  100) 


^Hog— corn  price  ratio  2/ 


Year 


1939 
1940 

1942 

1939 
19H0 
1941 
19^2 


t  ■* 

)  Jan. ] 

Mar .  ]  Apr  . 

•  • 

j  May  j 

•  •                    4  • 

June  \  July  [  Aug.  "Sept.". 

•  •          •  • 

Oct.; 

• 

• 

itov.  ; 

Kec. 

:  120 

130 

120  ll6 

112 

10S 

110 

110 

117 

115 

100 

83 

:  76 

71 

68  71 

70 

66 

SI 

84 

S5 

7^ 

79 

89 

:  103 

99 

S9  99 

10S 

li  6 

130 

12S 

125 

121 

120 

122 

:  US 

123 

126  141 

142 

146 

14S 

Bat  fcerf 

at— feed 

-price 

ratio 

if 

:  96 

101 

93  91 

95 

100 

107 

10s 

90 

95 

91 

85 

:  92 

93 

SS  SS 

94 

97 

104 

103 

99 

93 

51 

102 

:  97 

101 

101  106 

120 

127 

12S 

119 

105 

96 

SS 

SO 

:  SI 

SI 

SO  87 

100 

104 

106 

109  5/109 

l/    5-atic  for  each  month  divided  "by  the  1520-39  average  ratio  for  that  month. 
2/    Number  of  "ousnels  of  corn  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  live  hogs,  "based  upon 
the  average  monthly  price  rf  hogs  and  cf  Ho.  3  Yellow  ocrn,  "both  at  Chicago. 
3/    Average  price  per  pound  for  hutterf at  received  "by  producers,  divided  by  the 
verage  price  of  dairy  feed  (mixture  of  corn,  oats,  "barley,  and  cottonseed  meal)  per 
pound. 

4/  Preliminary. 

Jata  for  earlier  months  and  years  published  in  "The  Teed  Situation, tf  September  1941. 

Table  12.-  Egg-feed  price  ratio  l/,  index  numbers,  adjusted  f^r  average 

seasonal  variation  2/,  1930-42 
(1931-40  =  100) 


Tear 

•  • 

;  Jan. ; 

Feb. ; 

• 

• 

Mar.. 

Apr.; 

• 

• 

June ' 

« 

• 

July; 

Aug. ; 

• 

Sept. ; 

• 

Oct.; 

■ 

STov. , 

Dec. 

1930 

!  131 

130 

101 

110 

102 

32 

95 

85 

SS 

81 

37 

SS 

1931 

!  101 

SO 

109 

110 

35 

104 

ICS 

122 

131 

144 

129 

133 

1932 

;  124 

113 

105 

109 

116 

125 

136 

151 

15s 

133 

207 

248 

1933 

!  246 

148 

144 

121 

109 

S3 

81 

^3 

92 

107 

102 

32 

1934  i 

:  102 

104 

104 

102 

101 

89 

86 

SI 

82 

72 

75 

7C 

1935  ! 

I  84 

103 

86 

35 

105 

107 

109 

107 

107 

35 

102 

107 

1936  ! 

:  109 

133 

109 

ill 

119 

122 

37 

SO 

74 

7^ 

72 

70 

-937  J 

i  65 

66 

73 

72 

65 

66 

70 

76 

79 

94 

101 

100 

1933  i 

•  102 

93 

106 

110 

126 

131 

137 

145 

148 

140 

129 

126 

1339     *  104 

110 

120 

11s 

110 

108 

119 

121 

100 

37 

92 

75 

19U0   :  84 

109 

92 

92 

91 

90 

101 

37 

102 

94 

83 

33 

1341  s 

93 

95 

103 

121 

121 

134 

136 

127 

116 

103 

100 

97 

19^2  j 

10s 

10s 

112 

117 

122 

125 

128 

127  3/113 

y  Humber  of  pounds  cf  feed  equal  in  value  to  1  dozen  eggs  at  local  markets. 
If  ^atic  for  each  month  divided  by  the  1931-40  average  ratio  for  that  month. 
jj    *  rcljjainary 


FEED  CROPS:  ACREAGE  HARVESTED  AND 
PRODUCTION,  UNITED  STATES,  1920-42 


OATS,  BARLEY,  AND  GRAIN  SORGHUMS  ' 


DATA  FOR  194S  ARE  SEPTEMBER  1  INDICATIONS 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  39552       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  I. —  The  acreage  planted  to  feed  crops  probably  will  increase 
in  1943  in  response  to  increased  livestock  feeding.  Corn  acreage  in- 
creased 4  percent  from  1941  to  1942  after  reaching  the  lowest  level  i  n 

OVER  40  YEARS.  The  TOTAL  ACREAGE  OF  F  E  E  D  CROPS  HARVESTED  IN  RECENT 
YEARS  HAS  BEEN  BELOW  AVERAGE,  BUT  YIELDS  HAVE  BEEN  HIGH  AND  PRODUCTION 
HAS  BEEN   NEAR   AVERAGE   OR  ABOVE. 
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HAY:  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE,  AND  LIVESTOCK 
NUMBERS,  UNITED  STATES,  1919-42* 


TONS 

(  MILLIONS  ) 
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HAY-CONSUMING  ANIMAL  UNITS.  JAN.  1 
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*  BASED  ON  PRODUCTION  OF  TAME  AND  WILD  HAY.  HAY  REMAINING  ON  FARMS  MAY  I. 

AND  JANUARY  1  INVENTORIES  OF  LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS 
a  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  31743-A       BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  2. —  Favorable  weather  i  n  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country 
has  resulted  in  another  record  hay  supply.  hay-consumi ng  livestock  are 
increasing,  but  the  laflge  1942  crop. will  b  e  ample  for  1942-43  require- 
MENTS. Hay  supplies  are  especially  large  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and 
Great  Plains  areas. 
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PRICES  OF  FEED  GRANS  AND  HIGH  PROTEIN 
FEEDS.  SPECIFIED  MARKETS,  1930-42 
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Figure  3. —  Feed  grain  prices  have  been  increasing  since  1938. 
Some  further  increase  is  in  prospect  during  1942-43,  but  the  gain 
will  be  limited  by  large  supplies  of  feed  grains  available  and  the 
feed  wheat  program.  l i nseed  meal  has  been  cheap  relative  to  other 
oil  meals  during  the  past  3  years,  but  this  situation  may  change 
some  in  1942-43  because  of  the  large  production  of  other  oil  cakes 
and  meals.    the  price  of  tankage  is  high  in  relation  to  0  i  l  meal 

PRICES. 
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Table  15.-  Feed  grains:    Price  per  "bushel  at  specified  markets,  1930-42 
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Sable  l6.-  High-protein  feeds:    Tnolesale  price  per  ton,  bagged,  at 

specified  markets,  1930-42 
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After  five  days  return  to 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU  OE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
WASHING-ION,  D.  0. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  postage  $300 
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